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London, and had been operated on successfully. The second was that she remembered having seen a young widow1, dressed in white, on her way to be strangled (her body afterwards to be burnt) for poisoning her husband.
A few years ago the present master of Louth School gave a holiday in my father's honour. The compliment gratified him; yet he said, " How I did hate that school! The only good I ever got from it was the memory of the words, 'sonus desilientis aquae/ and of an old wall covered with wild weeds opposite the school windows. I wrote an English poem there, for one of the Jacksons; the only line I recollect is ' While bleeding heroes lie along the shore2.'"
In 1820 he left Louth and came home to work under his father.
When twelve years old he wrote the following literary epistle (the earliest of those now remaining) to his aunt Marianne Fytche.
SOMERSBY.
MY DEAR AUNT MARIANNE,
When I was at Louth you used to tell me that you should be obliged to me if I would write to you and give you my remarks on works and authors. I shall now fulfil the promise which I made at that time. Going into the library this morning, I picked up "Sampson Agonistes," on which (as I think it is a play you like)
1  "Women who were found guilty of murdering their husbands, or of the other  offences  comprised   under  the   terms   high  or   petit   treason,  were publicly burnt, by a law which was  not abolished till 1790.    A stake ten or eleven feet high was planted in the ground.    An iron ring was fastened near the top, and from it the culprit was hung while the faggots were kindled under her feet.    The law enjoined that she should be burnt alive, but in practice the sentence was usually mitigated, and she was strangled before the fire touched her body.11
Lecky's England in the Eighteenth Century, Vol. i. p. 506.
2 See Professor J. VV. Hales1 account of Louth School in the Gentlemarts Magazine, Dec. 1892.    See Appendix, p. 497.